INTRODUCTION
a deeper and truer conspectus of things than that of everyday observation.
The liberating effect of his talk must have been due in no small degree to its vividly figurative quality. No matter to what extent one might have been led to expect this by the luxuriance of figure characteristic of his poetry, one could not but be struck afresh on each occasion, by the surprising variety, the ingenious complexity, and often the droll incongruity, of the metaphors that he would constantly strike out in the heat of conversation, mould with loving care for a moment, and then toss aside. The letters, too, it will be found, owe much of their individuality of flavor to a use of figure at once whimsical and persistently logical. Who but Moody would have thought of comparing himself to a bicycle in such elaborate detail as this: " Good fun, but rather hard on one's tire. I hasten to assure you that I am as yet unpunctured, though much worn at the rim, and rapidly losing resiliency by leakage. I relinquish the figure with reluctance." On another occasion, trying to solace a friend incapacitated for work, he lets himself be beguiled into some charming variations on the old theme, "The dark cellar ripens the wine." "And meanwhile," he says, "after one's eyes get used to the dirty light, and one's feet to the mildew, a cellar has its compensations. I have found beetles of the most interesting proclivities, mice altogether comradely and persuadable, and forgotten potatoes that sprouted toward the crack of sunshine with a wan maiden grace not seen above." But the
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